The Two Sudans : Some Aspects of the South
cases out of twenty be a failure. Incidentally it has in
the past been not unknown for a tribe or section who
have been asked to select a chief to put forward some
complete nonentity as a scapegoat to bear governmental
wrath, the real holder of the office who is recognised as
such by everyone remaining in discreet obscurity in the
background.
The greatest difficulty in developing native judicial
institutions is to find out what those institutions were.
A beginning was made in Mongalla Province several years
ago by the creation of Chiefs' Courts on the Uganda
model. There were generally three or four such courts
for each district, composed of some six to twelve of the
leading chiefs. They have done excellent work, not only
in disposing of native cases but also as a training ground
for chiefs. But, though they are not necessarily any the
worse for that, enquiry shows that they are not regarded
by the people as " native " courts at all, but as purely
Government institutions. Experiments with individual
chiefs' courts following native procedure prove very
interesting. Procedure varies greatly from tribe to tribe.
In some cases decisions are taken by the elders ; in others
by the whole audience, all of whom have the right
of speech ; the chief acts as a kind of chairman and the
proceedings are most orderly. In others cases are decided
by the sub-chiefs, who inform the chief of their decisions
for his approval. The only thing which they have in
common is that the chiefs' personal judicial powers seem
to be very limited. There are a- few tribes, who happen
to have suffered much from the various foreign invasions,
and who may be influenced by the absolutist example of
the Avungara, whose chiefs claim that in the old days
justice was meted out by them alone, unaided by elders
or people. But it is most unlikely that these claims are
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